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COURTYARD SCENE BY HENDRIK VAN DER BURCH 


N important —seventeenth-century 
Dutch painting, Courtyard Scene,’ 
by Hendrik van der Burch has re- 

cently been purchased from the Robert 
Alexander Waller Memorial Fund. With 
pleasing insight into everyday life it ex- 
emplifies the type of picture which forms 
one of the most delightful manifestations of 
Dutch art of the period. Though still far 
from being fully understood, the personality 
of the artist has become much more clearly 
defined, with the result that many of his 
paintings are now being correctly assigned 
which were formerly attributed to Pieter 
de Hooch, the best aspects of whose style he 
often closely parallels. In fact the Court- 
yard Scene went for many years under a 
De Hooch ®* label. 

In 1583, the artist’s father, Hendrik van 
der Borcht, the elder, was one of a group 
of emigrants from the Netherlands who 
moved to Frankenthal in the Palatinate to 
avoid the religious wars. Here his son 
Hendrik was born in 1614, but in 1627 the 
family moved to Frankfurt. Though little 
is known of the early life of Hendrik, the 
younger, clear records exist of his fortuitous 
meeting in May, 1636, with the notable art 
patron, Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, 
who was on his way to Regensburg as Am- 
bassador to the German Emperor. Arundel 

1 Oil on oak panel, 18 x 13 inches (45.8 x 33 cm.). 
At one time the painting was said to have been signed 
with a monogram HVB on the post at left; it no 
longer appears and seems to have been cleaned off 
in an attempt to see it as a De Hooch. Collections: 
Prince Kotschubey, St. Petersburg; Carl von Hollit- 
scher, Berlin (Sale, 1919); Herschel V. Jones, Min- 
neapolis; E. and A. Silberman, New York. 

2 Hofstede de Groot examined the picture in 1ro11 
and declared it to be by Pieter de Hooch, but later 
changed his opinion (see Footnote 4). Wilhelm 
von Bode published it as an early De Hooch. See 
“Ein neu Aufgefundenes Jugendwerk von Pieter de 
Hooch,” Zeitschrift fiir Bildende Kunst, XII (1918- 
1919), 305-308, reproduced p. 305. August Mayer 


in 1925 also expressed the belief that De Hooch 
was the artist. 


had met the Prague engraver, Wenzel 
Hollar, while in Cologne, and no doubt ob- 
tained from him an introduction to his 
friend Hendrik van der Borcht, the elder, 
who was both a painter and collector. 


ey ae 


During a three-day visit in Frankfurt the | 


Earl not only made purchases from Van 
der Borcht’s collection, but was so im- 
pressed by the talents of the artist’s twenty- 
two year old son that he engaged him in 
his service and sent him to Italy for travel 
and study under the aegis of his agent, 
William Petty. 

In the following year Hendrik went to 
England to become Curator of the Arundel 
Collections. That he was also engaged in 
painting at this time is attested by a quota- 
tion from the Diary of John Evelyn who in 
1641 wrote: “On the 28th of June I went 
to London with my sister Jane, and the day 
after sat to one Vanderborcht for my pic- 
ture in oil at Arundel-house whose servant 
that excellent painter was, brought out of 
Germany when the Earl returned from 
Vienna.” * This reference is of further in- 
terest to us as it indicates the esteem in 
which the painter was held in England. 

Because of the Civil Wars the Arundel 
household moved to Antwerp in 1642 where 
Van der Borcht continued in service until 
the Earl’s death in 1646. After this he 
appears to have been for a short time a 
retainer of the Prince of Wales (later 
Charles II) who was exiled during the 
Commonwealth. 

On January 25, 1649, he entered the 
Delft Guild of Painters. At least, 
Hendrik van der Burch is recorded as be- 
ing admitted on that date, and there seems 
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to be no reason to doubt that he and 

3 Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn ..., 
edited by William Bray (London, n.d.), p. 11. 
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Hendrik van der Borcht are one and the 
same. Since he traveled from Germany to 
Italy, England, Flanders, and Holland 
variations in the spelling of his name could 
easily occur. Arundel in fact referred to 
him as Henry van de Burg and still other 
forms are noted. 

As far as we know he remained in the 
Netherlands from 1649 until his death 
some thirty years later, but he was con- 
stantly on the move for documents indicate 
his presence not only at Delft but on dif- 
ferent occasions at both Amsterdam and 
Leyden. Records are too scarce to make it 
possible for us to piece together any con- 
secutive or detailed account of these years 
of his fullest artistic activity. Even the date 
of his death is obscure, though he is last 
mentioned in Amsterdam in 1678. 

Influences of his Dutch contemporaries 
are apparent in his work, though his con- 
nection with these men was never that of 
master and pupil. It is obvious that he was 
familiar with that splendid group of in- 
teriors and courtyard scenes which Pieter 
de Hooch, fifteen years his junior, painted 
between 1656 and 1658,and never quite 
equalled in his more pretentious later style. 
Vermeer, too, was inevitably a source of in- 
spiration. The occasional presence of the 
flavor of the Rembrandt School would per- 
haps have come through Carel Fabritius, 
though the connection may have been more 
direct, for Van der Burch is known to have 
obtained from Rembrandt in 1658 a group 
of plaster casts for the Court of Heidelberg. 
It is doubtful, however, whether this per- 
sonal encounter had any appreciable in- 
fluence on Hendrik’s painting. 

In considering the Courtyard Scene we 
are concerned more particularly with the 
parallel with Pieter de Hooch. Because of 
the excellent quality of the painting it is not 
to be wondered that it should have been 
assigned to De Hooch, thus strengthening 
his already considerable reputation at the 
expense of Van der Burch’s comparatively 
obscure position. This very obscurity was 
due to some extent to the fact that few of his 
pictures were signed, and such monograms 
and signatures as existed were too often 


lost through careless repainting and no 
doubt in some cases unscrupulously defaced 
since the market value was so greatly en- 
hanced under the guise of an “unsigned 
Pieter de Hooch.” We owe a great deal to 
Hofstede de Groot‘ for deciphering the 
monogram on our painting and to Wilhelm 
Valentiner ° for piecing together the letters 
of the Earl of Arundel and other scattered 
documents to reconstruct at least an out- 
line of the career of this “lost master.”” On 
stylistic grounds, with a small group of 
signed pictures as a nucleus, some forty 
works can now with reasonable assurance 
be assigned to Hendrik van der Burch. Of 
these the Art Institute panel is undoubtedly 
one of the finest. That it was confused 
with Pieter de Hooch’s work of the late 
1650s places it indeed on a high plane, and 
presumably establishes the date of its ex- 
ecution at approximately 1656 or 1657. 
Now that we know the true author of the 
work, we can distinguish certain individual 
characteristics which differ from the De 
Hooch group which it parallels. There is 
a diffusion of light, a delicacy of texture, 
and a modulation of color which is at vari- 
ance with De Hooch’s more precise manner 
of painting. The figure of the maid is a 
trifle less static and a little more human. 
She hesitates a moment with her freshly- 
drawn jug of water before entering the 
door rather than posing stiffly for a picture. 
Her clear red bodice and blue apron to- 
gether with the sparkling white of her 
guimpe and cap and of the Delft jug which 
she cz.rries hold the center of attention. A 
human element and a sense of reality 
are added to what in the hands of many 
artists would be merely an exercise in still 
life. 

Because of the unmistakable merits of 
Courtyard Scene and others of equal 
quality, Hendrik van der Burch may now 
definitely emerge from obscurity to the 
place of distinction which he deserves. 

FREDERICK A. SWEET 








4“Hendrik van der Burch, een voorganger van 
Pieter de Hoogh,’”’ Oud Holland, XXIX (1921), 121- 
128 and Pl. IT. 

5 Wilhelm R. Valentiner, Pieter de Hooch... and 
Hendrik van der Burch’s Art (New York [1930 7]), 
pp. xxxiii-xlvii, reproduced p. 227. 
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ITALIAN LANDSCAPE IN OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 


ERHAPS it is not easy to realize how 

much Italian scenery means to all of 

us, even to those who have never been 
fortunate enough to see it with their own 
eyes. For centuries it has been the “clas- 
sical” landscape to thousands of artists 
and art lovers. Until the middle of the 
nineteenth century it dominated the art of 
landscape painting to such an extent that 
even those painters in the North who 
wanted to render their own local surround- 
ings availed themselves of the basic struc- 
tural principles of Italian scenery to give 
form and harmony to their compositions. 
The continuous pilgrimage from the North 
to the South which was the natural result of 
this situation is well illustrated in the cur- 
rent exhibition of drawings of Italian 
scenery selected from the Leonora Hall 
Gurley Collection.* Dutch, Flemish, and 
French painters from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century are represented; the 
Italians themselves get their due share and 
Germans and Englishmen could have been 
easily included. On the other hand, the 
exhibition demonstrates in a fascinating 
way the variety of aspects which one and 
the same subject may assume in the works 
of masters of different education and back- 


1 In Gallery 14. 


ground, of different schools and ages. 

The two drawings here reproduced ® in 
many respects are not very dissimilar. Both 
show a typical view of the Roman cam- 
pagna: an unpretentious foreground with 
a road, rocks, and shrublike trees; an ex- 
tensive view over picturesque buildings, 
over trees, over a river or a lake into a 
delicately etched mountainous distance. The 
artists came from towns not very distant 
from each other, one from Utrecht, in 
Holland, the other from Antwerp, in 
Flanders; and both had similar careers 
which kept them for years in Rome. How- 
ever, Jan Both (1610/1618-1652) was al- 
ready dead when Jan Frans van Bloemen 
(1662-1749) was born. They were chil- 
dren of two generations, divided by a great 
gulf of time. Thus their works bespeak 
utterly different tastes. 

Jan Both belongs to a period which was 
struggling to represent nature as tangibly 
as possible. His immediate predecessors 
for the first time in the western world had 
made landscape painting an independent 
art. He and his contemporaries were still 
busy discovering all the possibilities of this 
new field. And so we see him sit down to 
draw a scene from nature as meticulously 
as possible, observing carefully its casual 
appearance, the characteristic 








LANDSCAPE, DRAWING, BY JAN BOTH (DUTCH, 
1652). 





1610/1618- 
THE LEONORA HALL GURLEY MEMORIAL COLLECTION. 


shapes of the rocks, the bris- 
tling twigs of the shrubs, the 
play of sunlight on the foliage, 
and other such things. He does 
not pay too much attention to 
composition. The simple con- 
trast of irregular forms in the 
foreground with the quiet lines 
of the distant mountains and 


2Jan Both, Landscape in pen and 
brown ink and brown wash (No. 
22.1709), 8% x 11% inches (21 x 
28.3 cm.), The Leonora Hall Gurley 
Memorial Collection. The attribution 
is not absolutely certain. Jan Frans 
van Bloemen (Orizonte), Landscape 
in red chalk, pen and brown ink, 
brown wash (No. 22.1919), 11% x 
8% inches (28.3 x 21 cm.). Collec- 
tions: Richardson (?); Dr. Ridley; 
Leonora Hall Gurley. 
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the severe diagonal which divides fore- 
ground and background gives his drawing 
some kind of pattern. But that was cer- 
tainly a secondary result of his efforts. 

For Van Bloemen the problem of land- 
scape painting had taken a different aspect. 
The artists around 1700 did not think any 
longer that nature contained many secret 
riches worth exploring. Or rather, they 
chose to ignore them, because decorative 
and dramatic effects which could be 
achieved with the general forms of a par- 
ticular scene were foremost in their minds. 
Thus we see Van Bloemen build up a land- 
scape with a pompous contrast between the 
romantically bizarre trees in the foreground 
and the effectively repeated horizontals of 
the valley and of the clouds. His drawing 
looks as artificial as a stage setting for one 
of the operas of the period. To achieve 
such an effect, many of the qualities of the 
earlier manner had to be sacrificed. The 
intimate depiction of detail is gone. The 
trees and shrubs have been stylized into 
ornamental curlicues. The perspective 
opens a wide horizon, but its construction 
is superficial. The foreground stands out 
like the wing of a stage setting, being al- 
most completely separated from the view in 
the background which appears as though 
drawn on a kind of backdrop. The com- 
position shows exquisite taste, a feeling for 
pleasant proportions and beauty of line, 
and one must admit in spite of all its super- 
ficiality it suggests admirably the grandi- 
osity of the Italian scene. 

Two periods express themselves by see- 
ing Italy in such divergent ways. It must 
be mentioned that in these two ages dif- 
ferent national styles found their purest ex- 
pression, and that we get thus a glimpse of 
the eternal struggle for artistic hegemony 
which makes the development of the arts in 
Europe so rich and full of surprises. Jan 
Both is the typical Netherlander, a con- 
temporary of the greatest painters of the 
Dutch nation, such as Rembrandt and 
Frans Hals, and one of the exponents of 
the Dutch love for landscape for its own 
sake. Van Bloemen, in spite of his Flemish 














DRAWING, BY JAN FRANS VAN 
BLOEMEN (FLEMISH, 1662-1749). THE LEONORA 
HALL GURLEY MEMORIAL COLLECTION. 


LANDSCAPE, 


descent, is completely under the sway of 
French taste. It was Claude Lorrain and 
Poussin who discovered the dramatic pos- 
sibilities contained in the monumental lines 
of Italian landscape; and they bequeathed 
this discovery to their followers. Just as 
the French in politics and general culture 
left their mark on all Europe during the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, so 
French art in these years had taken hold of 
the imagination of almost all the European 
artists. For a man like Van Bloemen 
landscape has no interest unless it serves 
an ulterior purpose, that is unless it is 
decorative and unless it reflects the grandi- 
ose dreams of which the human mind is 
capable. 

The whole exhibition of course allows 
many more such revealing comparisons. It 
demonstrates what a wealth of valuable 
information lies hidden and waiting for the 
moment when it will come to light in such a 
collection of Old Master drawings as that 
which the Art Institute owes to the gener- 
osity of Dr. W. F. E. Gurley. 

Ucricu MIppeELporF 
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LOAN COLLECTION OF AMERICAN SILVER 


NTRICATE ciphers’ displaying yet 

concealing the initials of those for whom 

silver was wrought in early American 
days highlight three interesting pieces 
from the Mabel Brady Garvan Collection, 
now on exhibition in the Decorative Arts 
gallery L3. Speculation concerning owners 
and sources of ciphers adds an element of 
mystery to the study and enjoyment of this 
silver. 

By courtesy of John Marshall Phillips, 
Curator of the Garvan collection, a group 
of twenty-five representative examples of 
eighteenth-century silver craftsmanship 
will be on view indefinitely as a loan from 
Yale University. In accordance with the 
wishes of the donor, the collections were 
“not to be slavishly hoarded in Yale’s own 
halls, but to become a moving part in the 
great panorama of American arts and 
crafts. y 


1A combination of letters in a monogram and the 
same letters reversed. 





SILVER TANKARD, BY PETER VAN IMBURGH (NEW 
YORK, 1689-1740). LENT BY THE MABEL BRADY 
GARVAN COLLECTION, YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Exemplifying in shining metal many 
facets of early American life, silver presents 
an enlightening cross section of various 
artistic and cultural traits of the northern 
seaboard before and during the early days 
of the Republic. Despite the heavy im- 
press of the colonists’ Dutch, English, and 
French forbears, these pioneer American 
silversmiths were not mere imitators of 
European contemporaries. There is evi- 
dence that they had access to imported 
books of designs for ciphers and other 
decorative details of silver plate and on 
occasion made use of this material. 

Their customers were a self-reliant lot, 
who, since there were no banks, chose plate 
as a more satisfying method of preserving 
silver than the hoarding of coins. It was, 
too, more easily identifiable in event of 
theft. The ownership of plate multiplied 
with the increasing prosperity and more 
elaborate hospitality of the colonists. Va- 
rious articles today show the change in 
their habits, from the ample tankards of 
the hardy ale-drinking settlers to the tea- 
pots, cream jugs, and salvers of their 
children. 

A majority of the items in our group 
are English in inspiration.” Queen Anne, 
rococo, and classic urn types were adopted 
in succession, but the elaborate decoration 
of contemporary English silversmiths was 
forsworn for more utilitarian expression 
in items with a definite use. The restraint 
in decoration may partially be ascribed to 
survival of Puritan influence. 

Dutch characteristics were prominent 
in New York silverwork even of the 
eighteenth century, evidence of the con- 
servative tendencies of those who came to 


found “Nieuw Amsterdam.”* Unique 


2Including: porringer by Edward Winslow of 
Boston; octagon caster by Jonathan Clarke of New- 
port, R. L.; tall, slender creamer on a square base 
by Cary Dunn of New York and Newark, N. J.; 
squat three-legzed salts by John David of Phila 
delphia and Benjamin Burt of Boston; straight-sided 
teapot with garlands of bright cut engraving by 


Simeon Bayley of New York; and plain bright cut 
tumbler by Paul Revere of Boston. 

3 Notably the teapot boldly designed on curves and 
counter curves with bird-head spout; by I. L., New 


York, c. 1740. 
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in the collection is a tankard by Peter van 
Imburgh (1689-1740). It adequately and 
handsomely exemplifies features of New 
York silverwork with its massive propor- 
tions, wealth of detail in engraved design, 
and cast applied ornament. The cover 
bears a cipher surrounded by a circular band 
of engraved design. Above and below the 
cipher proper are engraved miniature 
tulips, a typical Dutch detail. Pendant 
from a cherub’s head following down the 
handle is a stylized garland with fruits.* 
The tip of the handle bears another favorite 
New York cast and applied ornament.® 
Surmounting the hinge is the usual Dutch 
corkscrew thumb piece. 

A larger cipher admirably suited in size 
and design to the space it occupies forms 
the central ornamentation of a salver by 
Joseph Richardson (1711-1784) member 
of a prominent family of Philadelphia 
silversmiths. A stylized shell and scroll 
design, closely following English proto- 
types of the rococo period, constitutes 
the only decoration in addition to the or- 
nate cipher composed of the letters S and H 
in the center. The cipher’closely follows a 
design for these letters in an English 
eighteenth-century pattern book.” 

Another involved cipher is found on a 
rare pair of sauce boats by the notorious 
Samuel Casey (1724-c.1773) of Rhode 
Island. The records of Casey’s colorful 
career cease with his flight from hanging 
after he was convicted of counterfeiting 
silver coins. Each vessel has 
the initials C and H in cipher 
on the side in ornate style, 
taken, in this instance with only 


slight variations, from the 
cipher ‘ of the same letters in 

* Marshall Davidson, “Colonial 
Cherubim in Silver,” Antiques 
XXXVII (April, 1940), 184, dis- 


cusses the origin of this type of cast 
ornament in French  eighteenth- 
century decorative design. 

5A sketch of the design appears in 


Early American Silver by C. Louise 
Avery (New York, 1930) p. 144, 
Fig. ro. 


® Samuel Sympson, A New Book of 
Cyphers (London, 1739), p. 53- 

7*Casey creampot with Sympson 
cypher. Kathryn Buhler, Bulletin of 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
XXXVIII (April, 1940), 33. 
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CIPHER C H FROM SYMPSON, A New Book of 
Cyphers. 


the pattern book mentioned above. The 
letters, enclosed in a circle, are enriched by 
intricate intertwined scrolls with leaflike 
ends. These low-slung boats are supported 
on three legs joined to the body by stylized 
cast and applied shell ornaments. At the 
top of the S-scroll handle is a slender 
acanthus leaf, elongated to follow the curve 
of the handle which is free at the top. 

All of the objects in this group, from 
the twin sauce boats of counterfeiter 
Casey to the simple tumbler by patriot 
Paul Revere, are representative of early 
American silver craft in their dependence 
upon form for artistic quality. 

HELEN MITCHELL 





SILVER SAUCE BOAT, BY SAMUEL CASEY (NEWPORT AND KING- 
STON, RHODE ISLAND, 1724-C.1773). 
BRADY GARVAN COLLECTION, YALE UNIVERSITY. 


LENT BY THE MABEL 
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GOYA SEMINAR 


HE Art Institute has arranged an important Seminar in connection with The Art 

of Goya—Paintings, Drawings, and Prints, the outstanding exhibition to be held 

from January 30 to March 2. This Seminar will be given Friday, January 31, 
and Saturday, February 1, in Fullerton Hall of the Art Institute, under the auspices of 
the Scammon Fund. The Seminar is open free to Members, who, however, should write 
to Mr. Daniel Catton Rich, Director of Fine Arts of the Art Institute, for tickets, which 
will be issued in the order of application to the limit of Fullerton Hall’s capacity. Only 
one ticket for each session will be sent to each Member, who, however, may request, in 
addition, one guest ticket. Please indicate which meetings of the Seminar, listed below, 
you are planning to attend, since individual tickets are being issued for each session. To 
accommodate large groups from the museum staffs and university faculties of the Midwest, 
as well as those attending the Annual Meeting of the College Art Association, who are 
invited as special guests, Members are urged to write for tickets as soon as possible. 


First Session 
Friday, January 31, 11:00 A.M. 
A Background of Spanish History 1780-1830. Dr. Louis Gottschalk, Chair- 
man, Department of History, The University of Chicago 


Second Session 
Friday, January 31, 2:00 P.M. 
Goya’s Development as an Artist. Dr. Oskar Hagen, Chairman, Department 
of History and Criticism of Fine Arts, The University of Wisconsin 


Friday, January 31, 2:45 P.M. 

Goya’s Last Period. José Gudiol, formerly Director of the Episcopal 
Museum, Vich, Spain, and now Visiting Professor, The Toledo Museum 
of Art 


Third Session 
Friday, January 31, 8:30 P.M. 
Program of Spanish Films. 


Fourth Session 
Saturday, February 1, 11:00 A.M. 
Goya as a Draftsman. Harry B. Wehle, Curator of Paintings, The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art 


Fifth Session 
Saturday, February 1, 2:00 P.M. 
The Prints of Goya. Philip Hofer, Curator, Department of Printing and 
Graphic Arts, Harvard College Library 


Saturday, February 1, 2:45 P.M. 
Goya and Modern Art. Jere Abbott, Director, The Smith College Museum 
of Art, Northampton, Massachusetts 
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TELEPHONE CENTRAL 7080 
December 24, 1940 


TO FRIENDS OF THE ART INSTITUTE; 


You are doubtless interested in the welfare and 
continued growth of The Art Institute of Chicago. You may 
not know that the Art Institute is greatly in need of gifts, 
especially those which are unrestricted both as to income and 
as to principal. While every Chicagoen rightly has pride in 
the fact that the Art Institute stands at the very top as an 
Art Museum, yet it ranks only fifth in the amount of its en- 
downment, the greater part of which is restricted in use to 
specially designated purposes. 


The Art Institute is deserving of your generosity 
for many valid reasons. It is a strictly public institution, 
the property of the people of the City of Chicago. It is the 
only Museum of its kind in this community. As a cultural and 
educational institution of the highest standards, its steady 
growth for over fifty years assures its permanency. It can 
offer through the establishment and naming of memorial rooms, 
and in other ways, a means of suitably commemorating the donor 
or his nominee for all time to come. Gifts of money or proper- 
ty, by Will or during life, made either at one time or by de- 
ferred payments, may be arranged by consulting any executive 
officer of the Art Institute who will be glad to be called 
upon by legal counsel of those who may be contemplating gifts 
to the Art Institute. 


The best time to make a gift, either large or small, 
to the Art Institute is now, while the net cost of charitable 
gifts to the donor is greatly reduced through tax exemptions 
and credits permitted under existing legislation. 


In typical cases the donor's net cost, because of 
tax saving, will amount to one-fourth to three-fourths of the 
amount of the gift. If property such as securities is given, 
the donor is allowed to use the appreciated value, if the market 
value has increased since the donor acquired it, as the basis of 
deduction for his taxable income and is exempted from Federal 
capital gains tax on the appreciated value of the property. A 
gift of cash, if made in five different years, may cost but 
three-fifths of the same gift if made in one installment. 


Sincerely yours, 


TRUSTEES OF THE ART Verte Tf GO 
By 


President 
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LECTURES FOR MEMBERS AND CHILDREN OF MEMBERS 
January 3—February 3 
Lectures are given in Fullerton Hall unless otherwise noted. 
DaTE Hour 
January 
Fri. 3 10:00 to 12:00 Noon| SKETCH CLAss FoR ApuLTs. Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted 
by Addis Osborne. 
12:15 Noon Tue Firty-First ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PAINT- 
INGS AND ScuLPTURE. Dudley Crafts Watson. Temporary 
Exhibition Galleries. 
2:30 P.M. My Favorire AMERICAN PAINTERS. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
7:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
8:15 P.M. THE EAsTERN MEDITERRANEAN (Travel Lecture). Dudley 
Crafts Watson. 
Sat. 4 10:00 to 12:00 Noon | SIX-WEEK SKETCH CLASS FOR CHILDREN. (The James Nelson 
Raymond Fund for Children of Members and of Public 
Schools.) Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted by George 
Buehr. 
Sun. 5 3:45 P.M. THE EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN (Travel Lecture). Dudley 
Crafts Watson. 
Mon. 6 12:15 Noon Our CoLonIAL Furniture. Dudley Crafts Watson. Gal- 
lery Lz. 
2:00 P.M. THE Use or Potrery iN HoMe DEcorATION—STAGE DISPLAY 
(A Clinic of Good Taste). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
6:00 to 7:30 P.M, | SKETCH CLAss For Novices. George Buehr. 
8:00 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 
Fri. 10 10:00 to 12:00 Noon | SKETCH CLAss For ApbULTs. Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted 
by Addis Osborne. 
12:15 Noon SELF-PORTRAITURE THROUGH THE AGEs. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Gallery of Art Interpretation. 
2:30 P.M. THE Masters PAINT PortTRAITs OF THEMSELVES. Dudley Crafts 
Watson. 
7:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
8:15 P.M. ROME TO GIBRALTAR (Travel Lecture). Dudley Crafts Wat- 
son, 
Sat. 11 10:00 to 12:00 Noon | S1x-WEEK SKETCH CLAss FoR CHILDREN. (The James Nelson 
Raymond Fund for Children of Members and of Public 
Schools.) Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted by George 
Buehr. 
Sun. 12 3:45 P.M. RoME TO GIBRALTAR (Travel Lecture). Dudley Crafts Wat- 
son. 
Mon. 13 12:15 Noon Tue DutcuH Room. George Buehr. Gallery 48. 
2:00 P.M. A DtninG Room ARRANGEMENT BY Ernst C. Von Ammon (A 
Clinic of Good Taste). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
6:00 to 7:30 P.M. | SkeTcH CLAss For Novices. George Buehr. 
8:00 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 
Fri. 17 10:00 to 12:00 Noon | SKETCH CLAss FoR ApuLTs. Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted 
by Addis Osborne. 
12:15 Noon PRIMITIVE SPANISH ART. Dudley Crafts Watson. Gallery 50. 
2:30 P.M. THE Moors in Spain. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
7:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
8:15 P.M. THE Moors 1n Spain (Travel Lecture). Dudley Crafts 
Watson. 
Sat. 18 10:00 to 12:00 Noon | S1ix-WEEK SKETCH CLASS FOR CHILDREN. (The James Nelson 
Raymond Fund for Children of Members and of Public 
Schools.) Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted by George 
Buehr. (This class will meet in the Goodman Theatre.) 
Sun. 19 3:45 P.M. THE Moors IN Spain (Travel Lecture). Dudley Crafts 
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DATE Hour 
January 5 
Mon. 20 12:15 Noon Potrery FROM SPAIN. Dudley Crafts Watson. Gallery Gs. 
2:00 P.M. MoorisH INFLUENCE ON OUR DRAPERIES AND TABLEWARE (A 
Clinic of Good Taste). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
6:00 to 7:30 P.M. | SkeTcH CLAss For Novices. George Buehr. 
8:00 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 
Fri. 24 10:00 to 12:00 Noon| SKETCH CLAss For ApuLTs. Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted 
by Addis Osborne. 
; 12:15 Noon Otp Masters FROM SPAIN. Dudley Crafts Watson. Gal- 
lery 50. 
2:30 P.M. THE SPANISH RENAISSANCE. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
: 7:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
is 8:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:30 LECTURE. 
Sat. 25 10:00 to 12:00 Noon | SIx-WEEK SKETCH CLAss FOR CHILDREN. (The James Nelson 
Raymond Fund for Children of Members and of Public 
Schools.) Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted by George 
Buehr. 
Sun. 26 3:45 P.M. A JAUNT THROUGH JAMAICA, THE ISLE OF PASTEL BEAUTY 
(Travel Lecture). H. Charles Neville. 
Mon. 27 12:15 Noon os Greco’s ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN. George Buchr. Gal- 
ery 50. 
; 2:00 P.M. SPANISH FABRICS AND CoLtor ScHEMES (A Clinic of Good 
F Taste). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
6:00 to 7:30 P.M. | SKETCH CLAss FoR Novices. George Buehr. 
8:00 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 
Fri. 31 10:00 A.M. ALL FULLERTON HALL MEMBERSHIP PROGRAMS ARE CANCELED 
FOR THE Day. In their place there will be a seminar on 
‘ Goya to which Members are invited. Please see special 
F announcement on page 8 of the Bulletin. 
| 12:15 Noon Tue Goya Exuisition. Dudley Crafts Watson. Temporary 
Exhibition Galleries. 
; 7:15 P.M: REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
\ February 
- Sat. 1 10:00 to 12:00 Noon| SIX-WEEK SKETCH CLAss FOR CHILDREN. (The James Nelson 
j Raymond Fund for Children of Members and of Public 
| Schools.) Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted by George 
ul Buehr. (This class will meet in the Goodman Theatre.) 
4 Sun. 2 3:45 P.M. Goya’s Spain (Travel Lecture). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
; Mon. 3 12:15 Noon SpANIsH CraFts. Dudley Crafts Watson. Gallery M6. 
2:00 P.M. INTERIORS AND COSTUMES BY THE SPANISH Masters (A Clinic 
| of Good Taste). Dudley Crafts Watson. 
6:00 to 7:30 P.M. | SketcH CLAss For Novices. George Buehr. 
8:00 P.M. | REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 
SUNDAY TRAVEL LECTURES 
Fullerton Hall 
Public admission to these lectures is 25 cents; free to Members. 
DATE Hour 
January 
5 3:45 P.M. Tue EAsTeRN MEDITERRANEAN. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
12 3:45 P.M. RoME To GipraLTaR. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
19 3:45 P.M. Tue Moors in Spain. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
26 3:45 P.M. A JAUNT THROUGH JAMAICA, THE IsLE OF PASTEL Beauty. H. 
Charles Neville. 
February 
2 3:45 P.M. Goya’s Spain. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
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Teas will be given by the Members to distinguished artists three times a year. 


MEMBERSHIP TEAS 


The 


winter tea is scheduled for Friday afternoon, January 24, at 3:45 o’clock in the Club Room. 
Members of the staff, with the assistance of the members of the Chicago Junior League, will 


receive informally and introduc 


€ artists and others of interest in the art world. 


LECTURES FREE TO THE PUBLIC 


January 4—February 2 


For ADULTs 


























DATE Hour Place of 
January Meeting 
Sun. 5 2:30 P.M. CHINESE POTTERY AND PorcELAIN. Charles; Gallery Hu 
Fabens Kelley. 
Th. 9 6:30 P.M. DECORATIVE ARTS IN THE ART INSTITUTE COL-| Fullerton 
LECTIONS (Florence Dibell Bartlett Lecture). Hall 
Miss Helen Parker. 
Sun, 12 2:30 P.M. JAPANESE Priest Ropes. Miss Helen Gunsaulus.| Gallery Ho 
Th. 16 6:30 P.M. AMERICAN RooMs IN MINIATURE BY Mrs. JAMES | Fullerton 
Warp Tuorne (Florence Dibell Bartlett Lec- Hall 
ture). Miss Helen Parker. 
Sun. 19 2:30 P.M. EaRLy SPANISH PAINTING. Irving S. Tarrant.| Gallery 50 
Th. 23 6:30 P.M. SCULPTURE DEMONSTRATION (Florence Dibell| Fullerton 
Bartlett Lecture). Miss Helen Parker. Hall 
Sun. 26 2:30 P.M. LATER SPANISH PAINTING. Briggs Dyer. Gallery 50 
Th. 30 6:30 P.M. MASTERPIECES OF SCULPTURE (Florence Dibell | Fullerton 
Bartlett Lecture). Miss Helen Parker. Hall 
February 
Sun. 2 2:30 P.M. ARTS OF THE MippLe Aces. Mrs. Mia Stanton| Gallery Hr; 
Munger. 
For CHILDREN 
From the Ages of Nine to Fifteen 
DATE Hour Place of 
January Meeting 
Sat. 4 10:30 to 11:30 A.M. | Home at Last! Gallery 2 
2:30to 3:30 P.M.| REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 
Sat. 11 10:30 to 11:30 A.M.| THE FAMILY OF REMBRANDT. Gallery 48 
2:30to 3:30 P.M.| REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 
Sat. 18 10:30 to 11:30 A.M.| SAILING THE SEA WITH TURNER. Gallery 27 
2:30to 3:30 P.M.| REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 
Sat. 25 10:30 to 11:30 A.M.| A Lion Hunt witH DELAcroix. Gallery 28 
2:30 to 3:30 P.M.| REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 
February 
Sat. 1 10:30 to 11:30 A.M.| Monet AND His GARDEN. Gallery 32 
2:30to 3:30 P.M.!| REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 














All of the gallery hours for 
the Department of Education. 


r children will be conducted by Ramsey Wieland, 


Assistant in 


] 
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LECTURE SERIES WHICH MAY BE ENTERED BY THE PUBLIC 
ir. The | Department of Education. Miss Helen Parker, Head 


b Room. 

sail wil ; January 6—February 4 

The following program consists of lectures for which a small fee is charged: 

: KNOW YOUR ART INSTITUTE—Mondays at 11:00 A.M. Lectures in the galleries 
on the permanent and current exhibitions. Single lectures, 50 cents. Course of twelve, $5.00. 
Miss Helen Parker. Begins January 6. 

LAYMAN’S STUDIO—Mondays at 6:30 P.M. A continuation of the fall course. Ex- 
periencing the various qualities of art by “doing” them. No skill required or expected. 
Single meeting, 50 cents. Course of twelve, $5.00. Ramsey Wieland. Begins January 6. 

SURVEY OF ART—Tuesdays at 6:30 P.M. The arts of the great civilizations of the 
past considered in relation to their backgrounds and for their inherent aesthetic qualities. 
During the winter term the arts of the Middle Ages will be discussed. The Institute collec- 

/ tions, as well as slides, will be used for illustrative material. Single lectures, 50 cents. Course 
of twelve, $5.00. Miss Helen Parker. Begins January 7. 























lace of HALF-HOURS IN THE GALLERIES—Wednesdays from 12:15 to 12:45. Brief talks 
feeting on the collections of French art. Single lectures, 15 cents. Course of any ten, $1.00. Miss 
lery Hu Helen Parker. Begins January 8. 

ART AND MUSIC—Fridays at 11:00 A.M. Great periods of art with their parallels in 
= music will be illustrated with slides and recordings. A new course, with the emphasis on the 
all historic side, showing similarities and differences in the development of the two arts. Single 
lectures, 50 cents. Course of twelve, $5.00. Miss Helen Parker. Begins January ro. 
wed Hg Gallery tours for clubs and organizations, and for private and suburban schools may be 
“'. arranged by appointment with the Department of Education. Visitors may procure private 
all guide service. A nominal charge is made for these services. 
ode ; DATE Hour Place of 
all January Meeting 
lery 50 | Mon. 6 11:00 A.M. AMERICAN RooMs IN MINIATURE BY Mrs. JAMES | Gallery 2 
seten Z . Warp TuHornE. Miss Helen Parker. 
all F 6:30 P.M. FinpinG RuytuMs. Ramsey Wieland. _ | Gallery 2 

a Tu. 7 6:30 P.M. EarLy CHRISTIAN AND BYZANTINE ART. Miss | Gallery 2 
lery His Helen Parker. 
Wed. 8 12:15 Noon Decas. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 32 
Fri. 10 11:00 A.M. | Art AND Music. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 2 
Mon. 13 11:00 A.M. | GorHic PAINTING IN THE CoLLeEcTiIons. Miss! Gallery 43 
Helen Parker. 
: 6:30 P.M. | PatntinG Space anv Distance. Ramsey Wieland. | Gallery 2 
: Tu. 14 6:30 P.M. ROMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE, I. Miss Helen| Gallery 2 
: Parker. 
Wed. 15 12:15 Noon Seurat. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 42 
FS Fri. 17 11:00 A.M. Art AND Music. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 2 
2 Mon. 20 11:00 A.M. EARLY SPANISH PAINTINGS IN THE COLLECTIONS. | Gallery 50 
ace of y Miss Helen Parker. ; 
eeting © 6:30 P.M. PLACING Sotips In Space. Ramsey Wieland. Gallery 2 
ery2 | Tu. 21 6:30 P.M, RoMANESQUE ARCHITECTURE, II. Miss Helen| Gallery 2 
: Parker. 
ery 48 ; Wed. 22 12:15 Noon CEZANNE. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 41 
: 9 Fri. 24 11:00 A.M. Art AND Music. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 2 
ery27 | Mon. 27 11:00 A.M. | Late SpANIsH Patntinc. Miss Helen Parker. | Gallery 50 
PI 6:30 P.M. BuILpInG Apstracr SCULPTURE. Ramsey Wieland. | Gallery 2 
ry 28 § Tu. 28 6:30 P.M. | Arts or THE Mippte Aces. Miss Helen Parker. | Gallery 2 
; 5 Wed. 29 12:15 Noon VINCENT VAN GocH. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 42 
4 Fri. 31 11:00 A.M. ArT AND Music. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 2 
ry 32 E February : 
£ Mon. 3 11:00 A.M. Goya: A PREPARATION FOR THE EXHIBITION. Miss | Gallery 2 
fi Helen Parker. 
7 6:30 P.M. CREATING LIGHTs AND SHADOWS. Ramsey Wieland. | Gallery 2 
a Tu. 4 6:30 P.M. | Gornic ARCHITECTURE IN France. Miss Helen| Gallery 2 
? Parker. 
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GOODMAN THEATRE 


Memsers’ SERIES 


P SHE tradition of the English theater since the time of the Restoration has been pre- 


dominantly one of comedy—from Congreve to Sheridan, from Wilde to Coward. 
During the early part of this century two figures utterly unlike in spirit and in point 
of view became dominant in the field: George Bernard Shaw and James Barrie. 

The humor of Barrie is benign, charming, almost whimsical, just as that of Shaw is 
sharp, biting, ironical. Each is a master of laughter in the theater. In the past the Good- 
man Theatre produced some plays of both. On January 9 James Barrie is coming back 
to the stage of the Goodman when The Admirable Crichton will be produced as the fourth 
play in the Members’ Series. This play, which deals with an English family cast away on 
a desert island in the course of a yachting cruise, will be performed from January 9 
through January 11 and from January 13 through January 25, with a matinée on Thurs- 
day, January 16. 

CHILDREN’S SERIES 

The production of the second play in the Children’s Series has been somewhat delayed 
by the unusual success of Aladdin which was played for eight consecutive Saturdays. 
On December 21 Little Red Riding Hood opened. Charlotte B. Chorpenning made the 
story into a delightful play which seems to appeal at once to the older and to the very 
youngest children. Little Red Riding Hood will be performed on Saturdays through 
January 25 when a play about the childhood of Abraham Lincoln will follow it. 


RADIO DRAMATIZATIONS 
S a secial feature of the exhibition of The Art of Goya—Paintings, Drawings, and 
Prints, a series of dramatizations on his life will be included in the Art Institute’s 
radio program, Great Artists, which is given over station WGN on Tuesdays 
from 4:00 to 4:15. Exact dates and titles of these broadcasts will be announced in the 
newspapers. During the next few months the lives of various important artists whose 
works are in the permanent collection of the Art Institute will be dramatized in this 
series: Amedeo Modigliani, Thomas Eakins, Tintoretto, and Claude Monet. The 
Members of the Art Institute and the public are invited to listen to these programs. 
HOURS OF OPENING 
HE ART INSTITUTE is open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., Monday through 
I Saturday, and from 12:00 Noon to 5:00 P.M., Sunday, and legal holidays. Free 
days: Wednesday, Saturday, Sunday, and legal holidays. A fee of 25 cents is 
charged for admission on all other days. Members, students bearing special cards, and 
children under fourteen years of age are admitted free at all times. 
The Ryerson and Burnham Libraries are open the same hours during the week as the 
Institute, but are closed on Sundays. The Libraries are open from 6 to 9:30 P.M. on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings during the school year. 


For information, call Central 7080. 


ro 
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SCAMMON FUND LECTURE 
Fullerton Hall 











een pre- For MEMBERS AND STUDENTS 
Soward. 
in point 
January ' 
. 5 Tu. 21 2:30 P.M. | A Survey of Italian Renaissance Art Illustrated by Full Color 
Shaw is | Slides of Masterpieces in the Samuel H. Kress Collection. 
> Good- & Alfred M. Frankfurter, Editor, The Art News, New York 
City. 
ng back | 
. fourth Since Mr. Kress has given the great Italian paintings in 
his collection to the National Gallery of Art in Washington, 
way on | D.C., which will open this spring, and since many of these 
luary 9 | works, though familiar to scholars, are not well known to 
6 | the public, Mr. Frankfurter’s lecture will be of special in- 
Thurs- terest. So extensive is the illustrative material Mr. Frank- 
| furter will use that the development of the various Italian 
schools from 1300 to 1800 will be considered. Kodachrome 
| slides have been specially prepared for this lecture. 
delayed 
urdays. 
ade the EXHIBITIONS 
le very October 15-January 15—The Beginnings of Lithography. Gallery 12. 
hrough Including a particularly fine group of early French lithographs and the first English 
edition of Senefelder’s “A Complete Course in Lithography.” 
4% 
October 15-January 15—Lithographs by Daumier. Gallery 13. 
d Three of his most famous prints and related examples. 
7s, an 
titute’s October 15-January 15—Views of Italy in the Seventeenth Century. The Leonora 
1esdays Hall Gurley Memorial Collection. Gallery 14. 
—s Drawings, some realistic, others romantic, by various European artists. 
whose October 15-January 15—English Landscape Traditions of the Nineteenth Century. 
in this Gallery 16. 
The Examples by Crome, Cotman, Wilson, Constable, Clerk of Eldin, and others. 
= October 15-January 15—Peasants and Landscapes by Rembrandt and His Contempo- 
raries from the Clarence Buckingham Collection. Gallery 17. 
The depiction of space and atmosphere in the art of the North during the seven- 
1rough teenth century. 
Free 
sats is October 15-January 15—Self-Portraiture through the Ages. Gallery of Art Interpreta- 
ls, and - : 5 , ; 
An exhibition assembled by E. M. Benson, Chief of the Division of Education, 
Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
as the 
M. on October 18-February 10—Japanese Prints by the Early Masters from the Clarence 
Buckingham Collection. Gallery H5. 
Many of the so-called “primitives” are superb examples of sweeping calligraphic 
line drawing. 
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November 14-January 5—The Fifty-first Annual Exhibition of American Paintings and 
Sculpture. Galleries G52-G61. 
A comprehensive survey of oil painting and sculpture in America today. 


December 6-June 8—American Rooms in Miniature by Mrs. James Ward Thorne. 
Gallery A12. 
This group, now shown for the first time, consists of thirty-seven models illus- 
trating all the principal phases of American decoration from the seventeenth 
century to the present. All save a few are complete reproductions of famous 
existing rooms, several of which are preserved in American museums. The furni- 
ture in many instances is reproduced to scale from that used in the original houses. 
As a whole the series forms a unique three-dimensional history of American 


interior design. 


December 15-March 1—Japanese Priest Robes from the Collection of the Late Mrs. 
George T. Smith. Lent by Mrs. Charles C. Haffner, Jr. Gallery Ho. 


Magnificent eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century brocades. 


January 2-January 31—The Masterpiece of the Month: Mére Grégoire (Mme. Andler- 
Keller) by Gustave Courbet (French, 1819-1877). Purchased from the Wilson 
L. Mead Fund. Gallery 5B. 


A lively presentation of a vivid and likable character by the great nineteenth 
century French realist. 


January 30-March 2—The Art of Goya—Paintings, Drawings, and Prints. Galleries 
G52-G55. 
One of the most distinguished and comprehensive exhibitions of the work of the 
Spanish master ever to be held in the United States. 


January 30-March 2—Paintings by Peppino Mangravite. Gallery G56. Mr. Mangravite, 
one of America’s most imaginative painters, noted for his rich color and individual 
point of view, is now teaching a clais in advanced mural painting in the School of 
the Art Institute. 


January 30-March 2—Twentieth-Century Paintings from the Collection of Paul Rosen- 


berg. Gallery G57. 
Examples of Braque, Picasso, Matisse, Léger, and Utrillo from a noted Paris 


collection. 


January 30-March 2—The First Century of Printmaking, 1400-1500. Galleries G58- 
Goo. 
Particularly fine examples from important public and private collections including 
those of Lessing J. Rosenwald, Philadelphia, W.G. Russell Allen, Boston, Herbert 
Greer French, Cincinnati, Carl W. Jones, Minneapolis, the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston, and the Cleveland Museum of Art. 


January 30-March 31—Interpreting Goya—His Art and Its Influence. Gallery of Art 


Interpretation. 
A comprehensive survey of Goya's great contribution to the art of his time and @ 


study of his forerunners and followers. 
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